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The Three Knows That Spell “Yes” In Retail Selling 


Daniel J. James, Ph. D.* 


The other day I came across a startling state- 
ment that, “Very little real salesmanship is exerted 
in retail stores.”! To admit that this statement 
may be true even in your store is a sound first step 
in increasing sales. 

On every hand we hear cries of what is wrong 
with retail selling. We hear the complaint that 
retail salesmen play a negative role; that they 
know very little about their products; that they 
have little or no concern for the individual customer ; 
that they sell solely on the basis of price; and on 
and on these allegations go. Some even go so far 
as to say that merchandising is replacing sales- 
manship. 

I think that all of us will admit that retail 
selling is in dire need of improvement. So let’s 
stop concentrating on an analysis of the symptoms 
and start at the heart of the matter by doing some- 
thing about the malady. If we are going to sell 
more in ’54, then we are going to have to do some- 
thing about improving our methods of selling. It 
is not enough for us to see our faults and to admit 
them. As necessary as it is, mere admission of a 
fault does not correct it. We must do more than 
admit—we must correct. 


This matter of doing something about the prob- 
lem of poor retail salesmanship means that we must 
concentrate on the three factors that make up every 
selling situation; namely, the salesman, the product, 
and the customer. A greater knowledge of each 


*Dr. James is Chairman of the Concentration in Sales 
and Sales Management, Marketing Division, School of 
Business Administration, Atlanta Division, University of 
Georgia. This paper was delivered before the Annual 
Atlanta Retailing Clinic held at the Atlanta Division on 
November 4, 1953. 


1 Breen, G. E., R. B. Thompson, and H. West, Effective Selling. 
New York: Harper Brothers Publishers, 1950, p. 210. 


of these factors is needed if we are going to in- 
crease sales. These are the three “Knows” that 
spell “Yes” in retail selling. These are the funda- 
mentals. These are the “Knows” that every sales- 
man must have if he is to be successful. He must 
know more about himself, his product, and his cus- 
tomer. To concentrate on these is to take a posi- 
tive approach to our problem rather than continu- 
ally crying about our failures. 
WHAT THE SALESMAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT HIMSELF 

Cervantes said, ‘Make it thy business to know 
thyself, which is the most difficult lesson in the 
world.” A good salesman must know himself. Only 
by knowing himself, will he be able to develop a 
sales personality. Essentially, a sales personality 
can be thought of as the impression that the cus- 
tomer gets of the salesman. Sales personality in- 
volves what the customer likes or dislikes about 
the salesman as a human being. Likewise, sales 
personality is why the salesman has the approval 
or disapproval of his customers. This is why it is so 
important that a salesman know himself. Only as 
he knows himself will he be able to develop those 
attributes which make for success. It is what the 


customer thinks of the salesman that is important. 
This means looking at himself through the cus- 
tomer’s eyes. 

To have a sales personality means that you sell 
yourself to your customers. The salesman should 
ask himself: “What impression do I make on my 
customers?” Next, he should ask himself: “What 
are the things that make up a customer’s impression 
of me?” 

I would like to mention several major factors 
which influence the customer’s opinion of a sales- 
man. 
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1. Personal Appearance: 

Personal appearance is perhaps the first thing 
that affects a customer’s impression of a salesman. 
Just as a circus clown practices his tricks before a 
mirror, so it would do many salesmen good to stand 
before a full-length mirror, and ask themselves: 
“Would I be favorably impressed if that man in 
the mirror were to be behind the counter when I 
walked in to buy?” 

A salesman should be dressed neatly and in- 
conspicuously. He should draw the customer’s at- 
tention to the product, not to himself. Appropriate- 
ness is the answer to proper grooming. Baggy 
trousers, run-down heels, soiled collar, bad cuffs, 
frayed tie, and yesterday’s shave are certainly not 
appropriate in any selling situation. 

Along with personal appearance we should men- 
tion physical attitude. The way a salesman carries 
himself is a measure of his attractiveness to the 
customer. Too many retail sales people slouch on 
the counter. Others lean on the fixtures and so 
blend in with the surroundings that the customers 
hesitate to disturb them. To paraphrase a familiar 
quotation from Emerson: “What you are speaks so 
loudly I can’t hear what you say.” 


2. Smile: 

A customer’s impression is also created by the 
greeting he or she receives from the salesman. This 
means an “honest-to-goodness” smile. There is a 
vast difference between a smirk and a smile. The 
difference lies in the eyes. In a real smile, the eyes 
smile as well as the mouth. The customer can tell 
the difference. 


3. Voice: 

While it is important that we emphasize what 
is said to a customer, it is equally important that 
we realize the way it is said leaves either a favor- 
able or unfavorable impression in the customer’s 
mind. A mechanical “may I help you” leaves the 
customer cold. <A greeting should be spoken to 
the customer rather than at the customer. The 
voice should be well modulated and the sales pres- 
entation delivered at a pace that is neither too 
fast nor boringly slow. A salesman should never 
say anything to a customer unless he understands 
what he is saying and feels its full import. Then, 
he will be able to make the customer understand and 
feel it by putting the proper inflection in his voice. 
A disinterested ‘‘dead-pan” voice repulses a 
customer. 


4, Manners: 

Edmund Spenser, the English writer of the 
16th century, said that, ““A man is nothing so well 
bewrayed as by his manners.” A salesman’s man- 
ners reveal his true personality. Good manners are 
founded on a considerate attitude toward others. 
No salesman should expect a customer to consider 
his product or proposition if he, the salesman, does 
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not have a considerate attitude toward the customer. 

Let’s take a “‘customer’s-eye” view of a sales- 
man’s manners. Let’s stand back and look at a 
salesman through the eyes of a customer and see 
what a customer thinks and asks himself when he 
is in contact with a salesman. 

a. Is he self-centered, or is he really trying to 
help me? 

b. Is he tactful or will he interrupt me if I 
ask him a question? 

c. Is he natural, or is he putting on an act? 

d. Does he have respect for his employer and 
the customers he serves? If not, he will 
probably speak disrespectfully of me when 
I am not present. 

e. Will he let himself be led into an argument? 

f. Is he too cocky, or too “pushing” or is he 
too tired and disinterested to notice my 
wants. After all, I am the one who is spend- 
ing the money. I’m the important person 
in this situation, and I want to be treated 
as such. 

g. Does he have poise? 

h. Will he be just as kind and considerate if 
I do not buy as he will be if I place a large 
order? 
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There are many other observations which we 
could make from the customer’s point of view, but 
these are enough to show us the need for the sales- 
man to have the customer-approach to retail selling. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRODUCT 


One of the universal complaints against retail 
sales people is that they do not know their mer- 
chandise. We all realize that the average retail 
sales person cannot possibly know all about the 
thousands of products in the store where he works. 
But, we must also admit that it is possible for the 
average retail sales person to know much more than 
he now knows about the products he sells. Mer- 
chandise knowledge is the raw material from which 
the sales person builds customer interest in his 
products. Perhaps we should ask ourselves, ‘““Why 
should a retail sales person have product knowl- 
edge?” 

First of all, customers are demanding it. With 
the thousands of new products that are appearing 
on the retailer’s shelves and counters, the customer 
is having to rely more and more on the sales person 
for information about the products presented for 
sale. Customers are asking detailed questions 
about the qualities of goods and _ requiring 
proof of such qualities. They are holding both the 
retail sales person and the store responsible for 
the goods they buy. Keeping a well informed sales 
force is one way of having customers who come 
back and merchandise which does not come back. 


An unanswered question from a customer can 
often lose a sale. Customers can quickly recognize 
the fact that a sales person knows very little about 
the merchandise he is selling. A sales person who 
knows his products is not afraid of the customer’s 
questions—rather he welcomes or even anticipates 
them. 


Often we hear the complaint that retail sales 
people are listless, unenthusiastic and generally in- 
different about their products and about the needs 
of the customers. One reason so many sales people 
are unenthusiastic about their products and their 
jobs is that they lack knowledge of their products. It 
is impossible to be enthusiastic about something of 
which we are ignorant. Enthusiasm is the by- 
product of knowledge. It is no wonder that the 
morale of many retail sales people is so low—they 
know very little about the products they are selling. 
Their sales are low, not because there is no demand 
for the product, but because they have not learned 
to romance the product to the customer. And how 
can they be expected to romance a product about 
which they know nothing? 

Those of you who have retail sales people under 
you should make every contact with them a training 
period in salesmanship. Perhaps you spend only 
five minutes with them—make those five minutes a 
training period. Make those few minutes a time 
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of telling them some added bit of information about 
the product, its uses, and its benefits to the con- 
sumer. Teach them to interpret product qualities 
into consumer benefits. Make the products they 
sell live in their minds—make their products alive 
to them. Show them the romance of the merchan- 
dise and you will find them applying this same ap- 
proach to their customers. And the result will be 
more sales and a better paid and happier sales 
force as well as a customer following whose satis- 
faction will be reflected on your income statement. 
Satisfied customers are your most valuable asset. 
Satisfied customers don’t “just happen.” They are 
the product of a well informed sales force. 

It is axiomatic that an informed salesman sells 
more than one who knows little or nothing about 
the product. For example, some sales people know 
so little about their product that if a customer 
were to ask them, “What is the difference between 
this shirt at $4 and this one at $52’, the only answer 
they could give would be, “One dollar.” A customer 
is left cold when an ignorant sales person replies, 
“This one must be better, it costs more.” 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE CUSTOMER 

Before we start speaking about customers and 
the necessity of thinking in terms of their needs 
and wants we should take a look at what we mean 
by the term “salesmanship.” Salesmanship is not 
pressuring customers into parting with their money. 
How often have you heard a customer say, “I don’t 
like that clerk, he used salesmanship on me’? 
Such a customer is making the terms “pressure” 
and “salesmanship” synonymous. Perhaps, too 
many retail sales people have the same concept. 
They have that concept because we have not taken 
the time and the trouble to define in their minds 
the true meaning of their job. Salesmanship should 
be redefined in our minds and in the minds of the 
sales people and customer alike as, “the process of 
understanding the needs and wants of customers 
and showing them how to satisfy those needs and 
wants through the purchase of the goods and serv- 
ices which we sell.” This again, is the customer- 
approach to the problem of retail selling. 

It is the customer’s needs and the customer’s 
wants that are important. Sales are not made be- 
cause the sales clerk wants to make the sale, but 
rather because the customer feels a need or want 
and sees that the product in question will satisfy 
the need or want. We should remind ourselves con- 
stantly that sales are not made across the counter or 
in the mind of the sales person, but in the mind of 
the customer. 

The first step toward successful salesmanship 
is to recognize that customers are people. This 
means that the customer comes into your store with 
likes and dislikes. But this also means that the 
customer will respond favorably to courtesy, sin- 
cerity, tact, and a confident presentation of the 
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goods and their selling points. No two customers 
are alike, nor will two customers react the same 
under similar circumstances. This does not mean 
that a retail sales person is confronted with an im- 
possible task. Rather, he is presented with a chal- 
lenge—a challenge to understand his customers and 
to help them to satisfy their needs and wants. This 
is the challenge of retail selling. Customers are 
merely people with buying problems. The sales 
person’s job is to meet these problems and help the 
customer buy. 

Recent years have seen an increasing amount 
of emphasis placed on the so-called “supermarket 
method” of merchandising. We have considered it 
a revolution in our way of doing business. We say 
that our methods of merchandising have changed in 
the evolution from the old counter-service store to 
the self-service store. But do we realize that cus- 
tomers have not changed? They are still human 
beings with likes and dislikes. They still buy for 
the same reasons they bought fifty years ago. Our 
job is to know them, to know why they buy, and 
to serve them. Customers may appear to be non- 
entities, but they carry a wallet that packs a mighty 
wallop. They are your most valuable asset—they 
are money in the bank. 

It is the attitude toward the customer that 
makes the difference. Here is a definition of a 
customer. Some retailers have taken this definition 
and printed it on pocket-size cards for distribution 
to their employees. 

WHAT IS A CUSTOMER? 

1. A customer is the most important person 
ever in this store, in person, by mail, or by 
telephone. 

2. A customer is not dependent upon us—we 
are dependent upon him. 

3. A customer is not an interruption to our 
work—he is the purpose of it. We are not 
doing him a favor by serving him—he is 
doing us a favor by giving us the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

4. A customer is not an outsider to our busi- 
ness—he is a part of it. 

5. A customer is not a cold statistic—he is a 
flesh and blood human being with feelings 
and emotions like our own, and with biases 
and prejudices. 

6. A customer is not someone to argue or match 
wits with. Nobody ever won an argument 
with a customer. 

7. A customer is a person who brings us his 
wants. It is our job to handle them profit- 
ably to him and to ourselves. 

8. That is what a customer is—in your busi- 
ness, in our business or in any business. 

2 Adapted from: Ole S. Johnson, The Industrial Store, Atlanta: Di- 


vision of Research, School of Business Administration, Atlanta Di- 
vision, University of Georgia, 1952, p. 118. 


Some people seem to have forgotten a few 
of these basic truths in recent years, but it 
is high time to be remembering them again. 
Tomorrow may be too late! 
We need to ask ourselves, “Why do people buy?” 
People do not buy because they need something, 
rather they buy because they want something. Cus- 
tomers are basically emotional creatures and they 
buy according to wants, not accordings to needs. 
In a country such as ours, the average person needs 
very little, but wants many things. Customers buy 
want satisfaction, not goods. Someone has said 
that, “last year one million quarter-inch drills were 
sold—not because people wanted quarter-inch drills, 
but because they wanted quarter-inch holes.” 

A customer should be considered a bundle of 
sales possibilities. But these sales possibilities will 
not be realized unless we learn to think in terms 
of customer wants and customer benefits. It is 
not enough that we want to sell—we must make the 
customer want to buy. 

Edgar A. Guest summed up the situation very 
well in his poem, “Customers.” 

CUSTOMERS* 

‘ By 

Edgar A. Guest 
Customers are people who 
Come to buy their needs from you. 
They are fair to see or plain 
Not like links within a chain, 
All alike, but different very, 
Some are solemn, some are merry, 
Some with sorrows great are frightened, 
Some are quickly irritated. 
But the cross ones and the sunny 
Come to you to spend their money. 


Looking at them as they come, 
Happy face or visage glum, 

As before your wares they tarry 

You can’t tell what hurts they carry, 
What makes this one seem so swanky, 
Or why that one is so cranky, 

Or from cut of coat or tie 

Just how much they want to buy, 
Sometimes those who look the poorest 
Are the ones whose pay is surest. 


Customers are people who 

Long remember what you do. 

If a sneer your face has crossed, 

As a salesman you have lost, 

If you think you have a right to 

Pick the ones you’ll be polite to, 

Soon you’ll find to your dismay 

You’ve let business get away. 

Never mind your whims and fancies, 

Give your best and take no chances. 
*Copywrited by Edgar A. Guest. Used by permission. 
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The Associated Press recently quoted the re- 
sults of a study made by a large Canadian retailer 
who wanted to know why women buy things. Here 
are the six major reasons. The reasons are not 
listed in the order of their importance. 

1. Because hubby says they must not. 

2. Because nobody else has one. 

3. Because everybody has one. 
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4. Because it’s pretty. 

5. Because it’s a bargain. 

6. And just because. 

Let us not forget, then, in our effort to sell 
more in ’54 that the only real approach to the max- 
imization of profits in ’54 or ’74 or ’94, is to serve 
the customer better. This means knowing more 
about ourselves, our products, and our customers. 





Income Payments Trends In Georgia And Atlanta—1946-1952 


John P. Gill, Ph. D. 
INTRODUCTION 


One of the most interesting and widely used 
indicators of economic behavior is the estimate of 
income payments. Personal income trends com- 
pared with such indexes as the cost-of-living and 
total productivity give some implications of the 
standard of living of a given population in a given 
region. These are cold statistics which like other 
measurements in our machine age tend to give an 
accounting of the purely monetary attainment of 
a people. Such data do not measure the degree of 
personal happiness or attainment of a better moral 
and spiritual life. Yet it is hoped that people en- 
dowed with greater economic conveniences have 
greater opportunities to avail themselves of the 
finer things in life including higher spiritual] and 
moral goals. 

For many years the United States Department 
of Commerce has been publishing estimates of in- 
come payments fer the country as well as for in- 
dividual states. The per capita income payments 
have been widely published and analyzed by many 
writers. From the depth of the Great Depression 
and the days of trite remarks about the shoeless 
South, the number one economic problem of the 
country, total income and per capita income pay- 
ments statistics have occupied high positions rela- 
tive to a host of other complex indicators of the 
economic behavior of a region. These cold statistics 
were studied with such great exuberance that the 
sociologist and the agricultural economist were not 
given enough voice in discussion of economic be- 
havior. When we stoop to pure enumeration of 
statistics without realizing the functional nature 
of these facts, we tell only a small part of the story. 

Thus, in studying relative growth and absolute 
growth of income in the South it is vital that we 
do not lose sight of the fact that although per capita 


income in this region is lower than that in other 
regions of the country, the relative increase is heart- 
ening. An increase of 5 or 10 per cent in the per 
capita income levels in Georgia, for example, fore- 
bodes a social change which only a competent sociol- 
ogist can portray. Such a trend in income pay- 
ments might imply a movement across county lines 
to the urban centers, from the farm to the factory, 
a movement from backbreaking human and animal 
energy to mechanical energy. It means that the 
young men and women in remote towns and villages 
are coming into the centers of greater economic 
activity to work and also to pursue higher educa- 
tion. It is the social and spiritual change that is 
and has been taking place in the South during the 
last decade that is the functional description of 
these statistics on income. 

Although national and state statistics are avail- 
able on income payments, there is a need for a more 
localized study of income payments. State income 


payments in themselves do not tell the story re- 
alistically enough. Within a state such as Georgia 
there exist divergent economic sectors which need 
to be studied separately and apart from the State 
as a whole. There is much room for the economist, 
the statistician, and the sociologist to explore these 
area patterns within the State. 


INCOME TRENDS IN GEORGIA 
1946-1952 

Income payments to individuals is a statis- 
tical measure of the income received from all 
sources during the calendar year. The sources of 
individual incomes are summarized briefly as those 
incomes in the form of wages and salaries, net in- 
come of proprietors (including farm), dividends, 
interest, net rents, and other items such as social 
insurance benefits, relief, veterans’ pensions and 
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TABLE I 


INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS IN GEORGIA 
BY TYPE OF PAYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL SOURCE 
(Millions of dollars) 
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ITEM 1946 1947 
Gross Wages and Salaries .....ccscccseese 1,538.1 1,698.6 
Agriculture 49.3 53.3 
| GR ree 10.8 13.4 
Manufacturing .. 450.3 514.8 
Construction 52.6 75.0 
Transportation ...... 137.1 138.3 
POUWGr GUE GAS ...6:00.6000 14.2 17.4 
Communication ...... 27.6 30.1 
Trade 288.1 343.2 
Ce er er 48.7 55.6 
Government! 269.1 245.1 
WE 8 fe tess cere arse ince 152.7 173.6 
Miscellaneous — 37.6 38.8 
Ded. for Social Trg:2 .......560 bese 18.9 22.1 
Net Wages and Salaries ........ . 1,519.2 1,676.5 
Net Income of Proprietors® ...... 626.3 681.4 
Agriculture bk > Date tes ateee uel eae 290.0 363.4 
Mining .. Pete ALAA vere sonra ee ne 6 1.0 
a eee ere 30.2 21.1 
EONIND ook e caiet tes eC aw Ss 27.1 34.8 
Transportation 4.4 4.6 
NS 2k TN oe biee ss Siesta cane ickionaoe 198.7 177.0 
NEI isan slo: = acta olinss > yo aleve eiwiteeih 8.5 8.5 
Service ...... Raia ieweicre ie uepieteanre 66.8 71.0 
I I aires weet dinrerec daa a tieale oars 217.6 234.9 
Other Income Payments5 ...... 233.6 225.3 
TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTSS ...... . -2,096.7 2,818.1 
PU DAP TEA TCO oc ice cs bic. cowwees 788 855 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
1,899.9 1,918.5 2,144.7 2,520.0 2,743.9 
74.7 61.8 60.2 67.1 67.7 
14.5 14.0 14.6 17.4 18.5 
578.6 554.5 657.1 753.6 805.0 
88.4 81.7 93.8 116.4 124.2 
152.6 149.4 157.6 182.6 193.8 
21.0 23.5 26.6 29.3 35.4 
34.4 35.2 35.9 41.5 49.0 
380.9 385.9 416.5 469.0 510.9 
63.3 67.1 76.0 86.6 97.2 
268.6 321.9 364.9 491.1 558.9 
183.9 186.3 203.6 225.3 242.6 
39.0 37.2 37.9 40.1 40.7 
23.7 24.9 34.1 41.6 45.0 
1,876.2 1,893.6 2,110.6 2,478.4 2,698.9 
654.3 551.3 634.8 771.1 687.4 
325.2 250.1 270.0 373.1 298.4 
1.3 8 ce 1.4 1.1 
16.4 13.8 23.0 22.2 18.1 
38.8 36.2 45.5 47.9 44.5 
4.8 5.0 6.1 tuk 7.9 
180.2 156.3 190.3 211.9 204.8 
10.4 9.6 12.7 13.2 13.8 
17.2 79.5 86.1 94.3 98.8 
258.7 265.7 311.4 326.2 333.0 
202.3 224.1 278.7 267.0 279.2 
2,991.5 2,934.7 3,335.5 3,842.7 3,998.5 
914 874 967 1,100 1,137 


l1Includes pay of the armed forces (net of contributions to family-allowance payments and of voluntary allotments of pay to individuals), 


allocated by States in terms of the State of duty. 
2 Includes employees’ contributions to Social Security, 
* programs. 


Railroad Retirement, 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance, and government retirement 


3 Represents net income of unincorporated businesses, including farms, before owners’ withdrawals. 


4Includes dividends, interest, and net rents and royalties. 


5 Includes public assistance, and other direct relief; labor income items such as work relief. veterans’ pensions and benefits, Government re- 


tirement payments, workman’s compensation, 


and social insurance benefits; mustering-out payments to discharged servicemen; and fam- 


ily-allowance payments and allotments of pay to dependents of military personnel (‘allocated to State of dependents’ residence). 
6 Only payments made to residents are included in the estimates for the Continental United States and the individual States; pay of Fed- 
eral civilian employees and armed forces stationed outside the country is excluded, with the exception of that part flowing into this coun- 
try as voluntary allotments of pay and contributions to family-allowance payments by military personnel to their dependents. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


benefits, and allotment payments to dependents of 
military personnel. 

Table I indicates the trend in income payments 
in the State of Georgia according to estimates com- 
piled by the National Income Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

With the exception of a slight drop in 1949 per 
capita income payments in Georgia showed a healthy 
rise from 1946 through 1952. Per capita income 
payments in the State in 1952 were 44.3 per cent 
higher than in 1946. Using the Consumer Price 
Index of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics as a yard stick, consumer prices rose approx- 
imately 36 per cent over the same period. There 
was, therefore, a real purchasing power gain per 
capita of approximately 6 per cent from 1946 to 


National Income Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
August, 1952 


1952. 

Net wages and salaries rose 77.7 per cent from 
1946 to 1952 and as a result represented 67 per 
cent of total income in 1952 compared with 58 per 
cent of total income payments in 1946. Over this 
period wages in manufacturing industries in Geor- 
gia rose from $450.3 million to $805.0 million or 
79 per cent which represents a very healthy growth 
in factory employment. 

Second and third in rank, respectively, after 
manufacturing as a source of wage and salary pay- 
ments in Georgia in 1952 were government ($558.9 
million) and trade ($510.9 million). 

Following is a list of Georgia major indus- 
tries in 1952 ranked according to the amount of 
wages and salaries paid: 
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Rank Industry 
_ RESIN ene Manufacturing 
Se Government 
i isciicbhaiicsimanatocnts Trade 
I asiacsnuincinateltincninanbes Services 
isisntclensivibinalscloetan Transportation 
Ni rdainthbbeninsdaint Sehetabicndl Construction 
, Pe RT Finance 
tidus: siinscaicsnieestiadesital Agriculture 
i cicitgikeshassienenebioin Communications 
Da sthaitdidiaaiaazacietinndl Power and Gas 
i cicticaioncntiinieitieaiutiali Mining 


Gross payments from agriculture, including 
wages and salaries plus net income of proprietors, 
were estimated at $339.3 million in 1946. These 
payments rose to a high of $440.2 million in 1951 
and were lowest in 1949 when they were $311.9 
million. Although wages and salaries gained 
slightly from 1951 to 1952, net income of farm 
proprietors dropped from $373.1 million to $298.4 
million. 

Following is a rank distribution of types of 
major proprietorship in Georgia according to net 
income realized in 1952: 


Rank Type of Proprietorship 
Diictialeitsictcacisseiissellbin Agriculture 
_ NORRIE aRe ee roe ee Trade 
_ Ee ee Service 
@ ea aE ee Construction 
Bi cnctsniensinalebneeistnn Manufacturing 
__ ES ee Finance 
Tlcssiginetiuttidaigliabbicyel Transportation 
Ra ae OE” Mining 


However, agriculture and trade in the above 
ranking accounted for approximately 73 per cent of 
all proprietors’ net income in the State in 1952. 

PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF INCOME 
TRENDS IN THE ATLANTA AREA 
1946-1952 

The following estimates of income payments 
for the Atlanta Area are based on a proportionate 
distribution of income as estimated in the study 
County Income Estimates for Seven Southeastern 
States, A Report of the Conference on the Measure- 
ment of County Income, by John Littlepage Lan- 
caster and published by the Bureau of Population 
and Economic Research, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, 1952. 

The Atlanta Area comprises the three coun- 
ties, Cobb, DeKalb, and Fulton. The Atlanta Area 
detailed sources of income were computed from 
basic county data in the publication referred to 
above. The Area income segments as a percentage 
the state total are as depicted in Table II. 

Much study will be necessary to improve on 
the technique of estimating urban area income pay- 
ments within a region. The fundamental assump- 
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TABLE II 
1947 INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS 
ATLANTA AREA AS PER CENT OF STATE 


By Type and Industrial Source 


State of Metropoli- Atlanta as 
Georgia tan Atlanta’ Per cent of 
Item (000,000) (000,000) Georgia 
Sources of Wages and Salaries 
Farming -_-- $ 53.3 $ 1.6 3.08 
Mining 13.4 1.3 9.99 
Manufacturing . . 514.8 119.1 23.13 
Construction 75.0 29.6 39.43 
Public Utilities ‘ 185.8 45.0 24.22 
Trade, Finance, and Services 572.4 292.2 51.05 
Government - . 245.1 77.9 31.77 
Miscellaneous _- 38.8 12.6 32.53 
Net Proprietors Income ‘s 681.4 83.8 12.31 
ee 363.4 9.7 2.66 
Non-Farm --- - ; 318.0 74.2 23.32 
Property Income --- ‘ 234.9 59.6 25.37 
Other Income -- . 225.3 56.7 25.15 
Gross Income Payments 2,840.2 F794 27.66 
Less: Deduct for Social Insurance 22.1 -—- —_— 
Total Net Income Payments 2,818.1 — —_ 


tion used is very similar in nature to the construc- 
tion of many index numbers in which certain base 
weights are held constant, and over a short period 
of years this method should not result in serious 
errors of overestimates or underestimates. 

Table III, on page 8, gives an estimate of 
income payments for the Atlanta Area. To illus- 
trate how these estimates were made for each year 
a single category will be used for the year 1952. 
In 1947 wages and salaries from manufacturing in 
the Atlanta area were estimated at 23.13 per cent 
of the state total. Using the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates of wages and salaries 
paid in manufacturing industries for the State of 
Georgia ($805.0 million—see Table I), the percent- 
age, 23.13 per cent, was applied to this figure 
(.2313 x $805.0 million) to arrive at the 1952 esti- 
mate ($186.2 million) for the Atlanta Area. Esti- 
mates for other sources were computed in a similar 
manner as can be verified by applying the percent- 
ages given in Table II to the State estimates given 
in Table I. Such estimates should be revised as 
more basic data on wages, salaries, dividend pay- 
ments, and proprietors’ incomes are studied and 
analyzed for the State as well as for the Atlanta 
Area. 

The 1950 Census of Population for the Atlanta 
Area was 671,797. The estimated income for that 
year was $970.6 million, and the per capita income 
based on these statistics was $1,445 compared with 
$1,436 per capita income for the United States as 
a whole. For comparison purposes it would be more 
interesting to obtain similar estimates for other 
urban areas throughout the South. 

With respect to Georgia income payments it 
is interesting to note that the Atlanta Area repre- 
sented 27.7 per cent of the state total in 1946 and 
in 1952 this area accounts for 29.6 per cent of the 
State total. The Atlanta Area joined the billion 
dollar income area group in 1951 with an estimated 
income of $1.11 billion and expanded to approxi- 
mately $1.18 billion in 1952. 















1953 
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ESTIMATED ATLANTA AREA INCOME 1946-1952 BY TYPE 
OF PAYMENT BASED ON PERCENTAGES FROM TABLE II 
(Millions of dollars) 






























Atlanta Area 
ITEM as Per cent 
of Georgia 
1947 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Source of Wages and Salaries 


POPMIMG 2... ncccecs ee eee ~- 688 $ 15 $ 61.6 $ 2.3 . a9 $ 61.8 $ 2.1 $ 2.1 
Lerche ities eicsenc ecient niwnband> « .... 9.99 1.1 az 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.7 1.8 , 
Manufacturing ..... Eee ere +« 28aza 104.2 119.1 133.8 128.3 152.0 174.3 186.2 a 
CUPICUIOD |... ks ced oowace esi sBeyade, a 20.7 29.6 34.9 32.2 37.0 45.9 49.0 
Public Utilities .. bs fas eens ars 24.22 43.3 45.0 50.4 50.4 53.3 61.4 67.4 
Trade, Finance, and Services .......... 51.05 249.9 292.2 320.6 326.4 355.4 398.6 434.3 
MII 656-0 & «2a tara ducal dna ereveieswia% , eT 85.5 77.9 85.3 102.3 115.9 156.0 177.6 
Miscellaneous .............. eile. arises, 12.2 12.6 12.7 12.1 12.3 13.0 13.2 
Net Proprietors Income ........ ee rae 86.1 83.8 85.4 76.9 92.2 102.7 98.6 
oo Bites Wisvalssonricearore. as .. 2.66 (fy 9.7 8.6 6.6 7.2 9.9 7.9 
Non-Farm ...... .. eed A etuee ente 23.32 78.4 74.2 76.8 70.2 85.1 92.8 90.7 
Property TeOMe «. ........- 250 oie 54 yee, 55.2 59.6 65.6 67.4 79.0 82.8 84.2 
Other TRCOMG 26.2.6 s sc sccces eee ee 58.8 56.7 50.9 56.4 70.1 67.2 70.2 
Toetel assis Bad anc. GORE J vohiwtdieueationsabi $718.5 $779.4 $843.4 $855.6 $970.6 $1,105.7 $1,184.7 


Source: Computations based upon data furnished by U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, and data from County Income 
Estimates for Seven Southeastern States, Bureau of Population and Economic Research, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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